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Kansas’  Great  Progress  Under  Prohibition 

By  GOVERNOR  GEORGE  H.  HODGES 


I distinctly  remember  away  back  in  the  seventies  when  that  grand  old 
apostle  of  Prohibition,  my  personal  friend  and  fellow  townsman — John  P. 
St.  John — started  the  crusade  against  the  liquor  traffic — Olathe,  our  home, 
chose  local  option.  It  spread  to  the  county  and  then  throughout  the  state. 
No  man  lives  who  has  been  a greater  benefactor  to  his  race  than  ex-Gov- 
emor  St.  John.  He  found  Olathe  with  no  sidewalks,  no  lights,  no  water, 
mud  streets,  and  one-half  the  business  houses  saloons.  A splendid  jail 
that  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  little  town,  and  a schoolhouse  that  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

With  the  passing  of  the  saloon  came  paved  streets,  waterworks,  electric 
lights  and  school  buildings  and  churches,  decreased  taxation,  and  a de- 
cidedly improved  citizenship.  With  a population  of  3,500,  we  have  eight 
miles  of  paved  streets,  twelve  churches  and  four  big  schools.  The  trans- 
foiTnation  of  Olathe  is  but  the  history  of  the  state.  Kansas  City,  Kan., 
is  the  only  city  in  the  world  of  100,000  population  where  there  is  not  a 
house  of  prostitution,  nor  an  open  saloon,  and  I doubt  whether  there  is  a 
joint  accessible  in  the  whole  city. 

It  is  an  uncommon  thing  in  Kansas  to  find  a town  of  1000  inhabitants 
that  is  without  electric  lights  and  waterworks,  and  a majority  of  its  busi- 
ness streets  unpaved.  The  money  that  years  ago  went  the  human  canal 
route  now  goes  into  happy  homes,  public  schools  and  civic  improvements. 

The  Prohibition  movement  is  stronger  in  Kansas  to-day  than  ever. 
A vast  majority  of  our  citizens  believe  in  the  strictest  law  enforcement. 
We  brook  no  temporizing,  no  dodging.  We  countenance  no  experiments. 
We  say  in  Kansas  language:  “No  joints,  no  bootlegging,”  and  our  county 
attorneys  are  as  one  man  in  their  endeavors  in  the  enforcement  of  law. 
We  have  made  the  Prohibitory  law  a vital,  living  seiwant  of  the  people. 
I would  not  say  to  you  that  there  is  no  law  violation  in  our  state,  but  I 
emphatically  state  that  there  are  but  isolated  cases,  and  then  wholly  or 
principally  in  a few  border  counties,  where  the  “bootleggers”  juggle  it 
across  the  state  line,  carrying  his  stores  in  a wagon  or  cart,  bootlegging 
his  wares  in  a literal  sense,  and  recrossing  the  border  line  on  the  first 
approach  of  danger  into  states  where  the  sale  of  liquor  is  not  restricted. 

I am  sorry  that  our  government  is  almost  an  accessoiy  to  the  fact  of 
law  violation  in  Kansas.  If  a government  official  finds  a man  who  is 
bootlegging  without  a fedei-al  license,  they  pounce  down  upon  him,  but 
upon  the  payment  of  the  revenue  license  they  practically  say,  “Depart  in 
peace.”  The  goveimment  has  no  moral  right  to  recognize  or  collect  a 
revenue  liquor  license  from  any  man  in  a state  where  there  is  state-wide 
Prohibition.  In  collecting  such  a license  the  government  winks  at  law 
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violation  and  in  such  manner  lends  its  encouragement  to  the  violation  of 
the  constitution  of  Kansas. 

Ten  states  are  now  legally  under  constitutional  or  statutory  laws — 
over  one-half  of  our  population  live  in  Prohibitive  territory,  and  71  per 
cent  of  the  area  of  these  United  States  is  legally  dry.  Do  not  these 
conditions  justify  the  expectation  that  the  government  should  aid  the 
states  in  making  a fight  for  national  Prohibition  instead  of  countenancing 
a nullification  of  our  statutes? 

No  intelligent  person  defends  the  saloon  upon  moral  grounds.  We 
passed  that  period  long  ago.  The  only  possible  objection  offered  now  is 
that  Prohibition  does  not  prohibit — and  this  objection  is  always  advanced 
by  the  liquor  interests  when  they  are  fighting  to  maintain  their  license  in 
other  states.  These  same  interests  say  the  Kansas  law  is  not  effective, 
that  it  does  not  do  any  good  and  that  they  sell  as  much  liquor  in  the  state 
as  they  did  prior  to  our  amendment.  They  claim  with  a great  deal  of  glee 
that  they  now  sell  practically  at  wholesale  in  Kansas,  whereas  in  wet 
states  they  are  compelled  to  maintain  saloons,  bars,  etc.,  and  by  this  addi- 
tional expense  reduce  their  net  profits.  It  is  of  common  occurrence  for  the 
liquor  men  to  misrepresent  the  workings  of  our  Kansas  laws.  We  have  had 
a long,  fierce  struggle  for  a genuine  law  enforcement,  and  we  are  succeed- 
ing to-day  as  never  before.  At  our  sirring  elections  nearly  every  city  in 
Kansas  elected  a law  enforcement  mayor,  and  in  Topeka  as  well  as  in  every 
city  in  border  counties,  where  we  have  had  our  greatest  concern  in  the  en- 
forcement of  liquor  laws,  we  elected  mayors  upon  law  enforcement  plat- 
forms. In  the  southeastern  part  of  our  state,  in  the  coal  mining  districts 
whose  population  is  principally  from  Southern  Europe,  we  have  nine-tenths 
of  the  mayors  elected  upon  dry  platforms.  With  the  aid  of  the  Webb  law 
we  have  practically  eradicated  the  illicit  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  The 
violation  of  liquor  laws  is  as  infrequent  as  the  violation  of  any  of  our 
misdemeanor  laws.  The  statement  of  men  whose  business  interests  are  so 
materially  interfered  with  by  the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitory  law 
should  not  be  given  credence  without  verification  from  unprejudiced 
sources.  I suggest  that  it  is  unusually  wonderful  that  these  interests 
should  oppose  the  prohibitory  laws  unless  they  do  materially  injure  the 
liquor  business.  The  fact  that  the  distillers,  brewers  and  saloon  men  spend 
millions  of  dollars  annually  to  fight  the  prohibitory  law  and  spent  untold 
wealth  in  Kansas  last  year  to  even  get  a chance  to  resubmit  the  question 
to  the  voters  of  our  state  is  the  very  strongest  argument  for  its  effective- 
ness. They  say  that  high  license  is  the  better  method  of  control;  that 
liquor  will  be  sold  anyway  and  that  the  state  and  towns  should  derive  a 
revenue  from  it  to  take  care  of  public  expenses,  etc.  They  concede  that 
Prohibition  prohibits  in  rural  communities,  but  they  claim  that  the  law 
can  not  be  enforced  in  large  cities.  The  same  class  of  men  said  that 
gambling  houses  and  dens  of  vice  are  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  large 
cities.  These  statements  are  frequently  and  persistently  made  by  friends 
■of  the  liquor  traffic. 

These  statements  are  absurd  and  are  absolutely  untrue.  Our  state  has 
proven  the  fallacy  of  the  arguments.  If  liquor  is  necessary  to  mankind, 
it  should  be  sold  without  a license  so  that  topers  may  have  the  greatest 
amount  of  their  earnings  left  after  satisfying  their  indulgences,  to  sup- 
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port  their  families  and  educate  their  children.  Is  there  anything  incon- 
sistent or  unreasonable  in  removing  the  temptation,  making  it  decidedly 
inconvenient  for  a workingman  to  be  able  to  spend  his  wage  in  drink  and 
in  this  effective  manner  helping  the  weak  mortal  to  conseiwe  his  wages  so 
that  on  Saturday  night  the  good  wife  may  buy  the  children  their  school 
books,  clothes,  shoes,  and  then  have  enough  to  carry  them  through  the 
next  week  without  suffering?  Prohibition  is  for  the  family  as  w^ell  as  the 
man — for  the  wife  as  well  as  the  husband — for  society  as  well  as  for  the 
individual.  It  is  for  the  upholding  of  law  as  well  as  for  those  who  are 
protected  by  its  enactment.  In  our  state  it  pays  the  pastor  his  salary,  the 
lawyer  his  fees.  It  meets  the  doctors’  bills  and  does  not  cause  the  man  to 
dodge  the  grocer,  the  baker,  the  butcher  or  the  merchant.  It  pays  for  the 
daily  papers,  magazines  and  periodicals  and  helps  almost  every  man  in 
our  state  to  have  a two-weeks’  vacation  with  his  wife  and  family  in  some 
Colorado  mountain  resort.  Can  you  doubt  we  are  committed  to  its  sup- 
port and  that  opposition  has  practically  ceased  in  every  part  of  our  state? 
Law  is  the  crystallization  of  public  opinion,  and  years  ago  we  put  a ban 
upon  a traffic  that  produced  only  ills  and  woe,  shame,  indigence,  poverty 
and  want.  Kansas  was  an  experimental  ground,  and  we  have  determined 
the  question  that  Prohibition  can  be  and  is  enforced  in  our  largest  city 
as  effectively  as  in  the  rural  districts.  I have  but  to  cite  Kansas  City, 
Kan.  When  the  joints  were  closed,  the  business  men  were  up  in  arms, 
so  to  speak;  they  thought  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  would  drive 
trade  just  across  the  line  into  Missouri  wet  territory,  and  while  we  were 
embarrassed  temporarily,  a reaction  took  place,  and  the  city  grew  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  New  business  houses,  bigger  and  better  stores,  gi’eat  high 
schools,  public  ownership  of  a great  water  plant  and  electric  light  plant. 
Bank  deposits  increased  a hundredfold,  clearing-house  receipts  took  a 
decided  advance,  and,  best  of  all,  that  great  body  of  workingmen  wffio  were 
renting  houses  and  spending  their  money  for  a good  time  bought  homes 
on  the  installment  plan,  and  the  wages  that  traveled  via  the  jointists’ 
route  now  go  into  the  savings  banks  to  meet  the  monthly  obligation  for 
the  home  and  its  furnishings.  To-day  Kansas  City  has  a far  greater  per- 
centage of  workingmen  who  o'^m  their  own  homes  than  any  other  city  of 
like  size  in  the  United  States.  Prohibition  is  a fact,  not  a theoiy,  in  Kan- 
sas, and  our  wonderful  prosperity  explodes  the  “necessary  evil”  ideas. 

There  are  whole  states  which  claim  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  and  to 
protect  the  liquor  interests  and  red-light  districts  as  a needed  commercial 
asset  of  their  communities,  but  we  have  not  found  it  so. 

Kansas,  after  thirty-four  years  of  Prohibition  pioneering,  has  demon- 
strated to  its  entire  satisfaction  and  has  proven  to  the  world  that  whisky, 
houses  of  prostitution  and  gambling  dens  are  a commercial  liability  of  the 
heaviest  sort;  coupled  with  their  attendant  evils  of  crime,  divorce,  mur- 
ders, paupers,  untold  suffering  and  ignorance.  Mankind  realizes  that  not 
only  is  the  liquor  traffic  a moral  and  commercial  evil,  but  that  no  city, 
state  or  nation  needs  to  submit  to  it  longer.  The  people  rule.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  whisky  evil  is 
necessary  only  so  long  as  men  who  believe  in  Prohibition  sit  supinely  by, 
and  by  their  dormant,  dronelike  inactivity  lend  color  to  the  statement  that 
these  twin  crimes  committed  by  society  against  itself  are  to  be  counte- 
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nanced.  Any  evil  is  a necessary  evil  to  just  such  an  extent  as  those  who 
ai'e  opi^osed  to  it  think  it  necessary.  What  some  of  our  Prohibitionists 
need  is  a new — an  active  conscience — a fighting  conscience  that  will  not 
hesitate  to  attack  the  ancient  evil.  You  need  the  kind  of  courage,  high  in 
the  church,  which  says  to  the  brewer  and  manufacturer  of  liquors — we  do 
not  want  your  home-wi’ecking  money — we  do  not  welcome  you  and  yours 
bedecked  with  your  brilliant  diamonds — the  crystallization  of  a'  million 
babies’  and  widows’  tears.  We  have  nothing  in  common  with  you  liquor 
dealers,  with  your  soft,  purring  voices  and  catlike  tread,  slipping  along 
over  the  grass-covered  mounds  whose  dwellers  you  have  hastened  to  an 
untimely  death. 

When  ministers  have  the  courage  to  say  to  these  nation-wreckers  that 
all  your  tear-stained  money  will  not  buy  a kindly  smile  from  that  omnipo- 
tent Being  before  whom  you  must  finally  pass — then  and  only  then  will 
the  old,  slippery  conscience  concerning  the  “necessary  evil”  take  on  new 
activity,  and  become  a militant,  fighting,  courageous  organism  for  m.ankind. 

What  some  of  you  need  in  your  communities  is  a multitude  of  fighters 
of  the  Kansas  sort,  of  the  Frank  Stahl  kind,  ever  ready  to  call  a spade  a 
spade  and  a boozer  a drunkard,  and  a violator  of  our  laws  an  undesirable 
citizen;  strong  women  of  the  Lillian  Mitchner  type — possessed  of  every 
delicate  sensibility  of  womanhood,  of  motherhood,  who  have  grappled  vice 
questions  with  a thorough  understanding  of  the  resources  they  have  at 
their  command,  who  have  given  blow  for  blow  and  dared  to  fight  with  a 
lowered  flag,  because  they  fought  for  right.  We  long  ago  came  to  the 
painful  realization  that  it  was  not  the  “good  fellow”  staggering  from  curb 
to  curb,  supinely  happy,  hiccoughing  some  rollicking  song,  that  alone 
suffers  from  the  effects  of  his  indiscretions,  but  the  wife  at  home  with  a 
pale  face,  tense  with  suffering — a wistful,  pleading,  dry-eyed  vigil  of  long, 
long  night-waiting,  hoping  that  he  would  come  home  before  babies  were 
awake  in  the  morning.  It  is  not  the  thoughtless,  indiscreet  fellow  out  for 
a good  time,  perhaps  tempted  by  fate  beyond  his  power  to  resist,  who 
suffers  beyond  the  usual  physical  “morning  after,”  but  that  patient,  loyal, 
self-sacrificing  wife  that  suffers  the  tortures  of  the  damned  and  bears  the 
sentence  of  his  shame  and  follies. 

That  wifely  devotion  has  made  Kansas  a Prohibition  state.  A majority 
of  the  citizens  of  our  state  have  come  into  being  since  we  adopted  the 
Prohibition  amendment  to  our  constitution — a few  are  even  grandparents. 
If  there  ever  was  a trace  of  alcoholism  in  their  veins — the  absence  of 
saloons  has  disinherited  it.  To-day  we  are  a law-abiding  state,  rich  in 
wealth  and  manhood.  We  know  but  little  of  saloons,  nor  their  pernicious, 
manhood-sapping  influences.  Other  states  lay  great  stress  upon  the  con- 
servation of  their  natural  resources.  We  conserve  the  baby  crop  in  Kan- 
sas. There  is  no  better  conservation  than  keeping  temptation  out  of  their 
way  until  they  are  clothed  with  the  strength  of  maturity. 

Drinking  is  more  or  less  a matter  of  habit,  and  with  a very  few  excep- 
tions— we  do  not  have  the  habit.  I firmly  believe  that  so  splendid  is  our 
growing  moral  awakening  and  so  high  are  our  personal  ideals  and  endeav- 
ors, that  we  do  not  need  a prohibitory  law  to  keep  up  a dry  state.  No  man 
can  obtain  a position  of  responsibility  in  Kansas  if  he  even  uses  liquor 
in  a very  moderate  degi'ee.  The  great  common  carriers  positively  forbid 
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the  use  of  liquors  among  their  employees.  I understand  that  Mr.  Ban 
Johnson,  president  of  the  American  Baseball  League,  has  issued  a decree 
that  no  contracts  be  signed  with  any  player  in  either  league  who  would 
not  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  during  the  base- 
ball season.  This  is  the  most  effective  temperance  argument  ever  ad- 
vanced. Men  who  must  keep  themselves  in  the  most  superb  physical  con- 
dition realize  that  whisky  would  be  their  undoing.  Their  example  of 
abstinence  is  encouraging  multitudes  of  ambitious  young  athletes  to  veri- 
tably live  on  the  water-wagon.  Alcohol  is  coming  more  and  more  each 
day  to  be  regarded  in  the  business  world  as  a positive  detriment  to  a man’s 
gi-eater  usefulness.  Prudence  is  teaching  men  that  they  can  not  afford  to 
have  habits  which  put  their  health  and  self-control  in  peril.  “A  drunkard 
to-day  is  declared  a nuisance  in  the  same  society  which  only  a few  years 
back  shielded  his  weakness.”  How  often  we  have  heard  the  utterance, 
“I  have  no  confidence  in  the  fellow;  he  drinks.”  When  your  fellowman 
has  no  confidence  in  you,  look  for  the  cause;  if  it’s  drink,  stop  it.  In  all 
of  our  schools,  by  statutory  enactment,  we  teach  the  evil  effects  of  alco- 
holic beverages.  None  of  our  gi’eat  secret  societies  or  organizations  will 
permit  a member  to  be  an  habitual  drinker,  or  countenance  a violator  of 
law  as  a member.  The  new  and  growing  generation  hardly  know  what 
liquor  looks  like.  Protect  the  young  as  we  have  in  Kansas,  and  when  they 
grow  to  manhood  they  will  be  endowed  ^vith  a self-righteousness,  a 
strength  of  character  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  bolster  up  or  protect 
with  restrictive  enactments. 

A terrific  fight  was  waged  in  the  primaries  last  year  by  the  resubmis- 
sionists.  It  was  led  by  the  mayor  of  our  capital  city,  a courageous,  clean 
man,  whom  I understand  to  be  practically  a teetotaler,  and  yet  with  all 
the  wealth  at  their  command  they  polled  but  twenty  thousand  votes,  and  I 
believe  they  polled  the  entire  wet  vote  of  the  state  irrespective  of  political 
affiliation.  We  had  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  male  voters  in  Kan- 
sas last  year,  and  as  the  next  election  will  welcome  women  voters  to  our 
ranks,  I can  not  conceive  that  there  will  ever  again  be  an  attempt  made 
to  resubmit  the  liquor  question.  I doubt  whether  any  man  from  any  party 
will  ever  again  be  a candidate  for  any  office  on  a resubmission  platform. 
Our  state  has  many  things  to  point  to  as  the  dii'ect  result  of  the  aggi’essive 
work  done  by  the  temperance  people  in  the  last  thirty  years.  Perhaps  one 
of  our  great  achievements  and  greatest  cause  for  a pardonable  self- 
commendation is  that  the  church,  civic  organizations  and  men  who  believe 
in  strict  law  enforcement,  hold  the  political  power  in  our  state  to-day 
that  is  being  used  for  the  betterment  of  humanity. 

In  some  states  the  throne  of  political  power  is  in  the  saloon,  but  not  so 
in  Kansas.  Early  in  the  youth  of  our  state  we  had  our  lesson,  and  we 
learned  that  liquor  caused  our  taxpayers  to  pay  out  more  money  for  costs 
than  all  the  thieves,  highwaymen  and  murderers  combined.  The  divorce 
records  show  that  more  homes  were  destroyed  by  the  use  of  liquor  than 
from  all  other  causes  combined.  We  find  that  a vast  majority  of  the  men 
in  our  penitentiary  committed  their  crimes  when  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  that  nine  out  of  ten  men  violate  their  parole  when  drunk.  We 
found  that  whisky  was  the  most  corrupting  influence  in  politics  and  that 
it  is  as  dangerous  to  the  business  of  the  community  as  it  is  to  the  indi- 
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vidual.  Chargeable  to  whisky  is  over  one-half  of  the  prostitution  of  the 
country.  A large  number  of  railway  and  automobile  accidents  with  their 
attendant  loss  of  life,  are  traceable  to  the  use  of  liquor.  It  leads  to  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  and  works  counter  to  everything  that  is  right.  This 
drink  business  is  a bad  business. 

This  is  a simple  little  declaration  that  is  sometimes  learned  too  late  in 
life.  The  man  comes  up  standing,  as  it  were,  when  he  meditates  in  soli- 
tary confinement,  reflects  upon  his  crime  and  balances  the  human  equation 
between  the  man  who  was  drunk  and  the  man  who  was  sober.  The 
Catholic  Record  says  that: 

“Every  worker  is  proud  of  what  he  turns  out.  He  puts  his  visions  of 
the  beautiful  on  canvas  and  is  proud  of  the  child  of  his  hand  and  brain. 
The  railroad  builder  who  pushes  the  shining  rails  through  ravines,  over 
mountains,  pitting  his  engineering  skill  against  nature,  enduring  and 
striving  always,  smiles  when  his  goal  is  reached.  The  saloon  also  does 
many  a finished  piece  of  work,  but  it  takes  no  delight  in  it.  For  what  is 
its  product?  The  frowsy,  blear-eyed,  sodden  derelict,  destitute  of  self- 
respect,  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  whisky  bottle,  is  the  thing  that 
is  ground  out  by  the  saloon.  It  takes  a clear-eyed,  ambitious  man  and 
transforms  him  first  into  “good  fellow”  who  always  wants  to  borrow 
money,  and  is  good  to  himself  only,  and  then  prepares  him  for  member- 
ship in  the  club  which  calls  for  inefficiency,  instability  and  dearth  of  every 
manly  quality.  It  requires  time  to  produce  the  finished  article.  But  when 
the  saloon  gets  its  tentacles  into  the  vitals,  success  is  assured.  Little  by 
little  it  scars  the  brain,  drains  the  heart  of  love,  makes  its  victim  see  all 
things  through  the  mist  of  rum,  and  blasts  him  finally  as  a miserable 
degenerate,  but  who  cumbers  the  earth.  He  is  not  a very  nice  looking 
person,  but  he  is  the  saloon’s  work.” 

At  Falls  City,  Nebraska,  a man  fell  from  a wagon  while  intoxicated 
and  the  widow  brought  suit  against  the  saloonkeeper  who  sold  her  hus- 
band the  whisky,  and  she  received  a settlement  of  $1000.  Henry  Cheron, 
Minister  of  Labor  of  France,  would  prevent  the  purveyors  of  alcohol  from 
collecting  any  case  of  debt  for  drink  consumed  or  bought.  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
in  a recent  speech  to  the  students  of  Frederick  Academy  at  Cassell,  said: 
“That  alcohol  is  a danger  for  our  people  which  causes  me  grave  anxiety.” 
He  spoke  of  the  crimes  chargeable  to  it,  and  urged  a departure  from  a 
custom  which  dates  from  another  time. 

A young  man  committed  suicide  in  our  state  a short  while  ago,  leaving 
a note  warning  young  men  to  leave  whisky  alone.  I am  advised  that  50 
per  cent  of  all  suicides  are  caused  by  excessive  use  of  alcohol.  Judge 
Van  Fleet  in  sentencing  the  defendants  in  the  California  white  slave  case 
said,  “Society  must  pay  the  price.  I wish  to  say,”  he  continued,  “that 
all  through  this  case  there  is  the  evidence  that  drink  had  its  paralyzing 
influence  upon  the  morals  and  the  minds  of  these  men  and  these  two  young 
girls  with  whom  they  went  on  that  trip  to  Reno.  The  terrible,  debasing 
influence  of  the  saloon,  the  deadfall  of  the  roadhouse,  is  too  disgustingly 
apparent  in  this  pitiful  situation,  and  I make  the  observation  here  that 
society  must  pay  the  price  for  permitting  the  existence  of  these  highly 
objectionable  places.” 

The  passing  of  a great  moral  wave  over  this  country  and  the  quicken- 
ing of  the  public  conscience  has  inspired  and  given  fresh  impetus  to  the 
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many  needed  reforms  in  our  social,  business  and  political  life;  things  that 
were  passable  and  customary  a few  years  ago,  things  that  were  taken  as 
a matter  of  fact  or  as  a matter  of  course  in  both  our  social,  business  and 
political  lives,  are  now  frowned  down  upon  and  tabooed  by  this  newly- 
awakened  element  in  our  lives.  This  old  country  is  on  a much  higher 
moral  plane  than  it  has  ever  been  before,  but  high  as  it  is,  there  is  a still 
higher  level  yet  to  be  attained.  Its  greater  attribute,  its  greater  help 
would  be  federal  Prohibition.  Kansas  is  ever  ready  to  help. 

What  Kansas  has  done,  you  can  do!  What  Kansas  has  done,  will 
you  do? 

The  original  Prohibition  amendment  excepted  mechanical,  scientific  and 
medicinal  uses,  and  permitted  alcohol  to  be  sold  for  these  purposes.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  we  put  a ban  upon  that,  and  now  there  are  no  exceptions. 
The  medical  profession  does  not  prescribe  it,  nor  are  our  druggists  per- 
mitted to  compound  a prescription  that  contains  alcohol.  Prohibition 
prohibits  in  Kansas.  We  find  no  inconvenience  in  what  you  may  teim  a 
drastic  restrictive  enactment.  We  purpose  giving  no  one  an  excuse  for  a 
seeming  violation  of  law.  In  stopping  the  druggists  from  compounding 
prescriptions  containing  alcohol,  we  removed  from  the  government  all 
moral  rights  to  issue  revenue  stamps  on  Kansas  soil.  I am  glad  to  say 
that  for  the  first  four  months  of  this  fiscal  year  there  were  only  305 
revenue  stamps  issued  in  Kansas,  and  a large  percentage  of  these  were 
taken  out  by  our  best  druggists  to  guard  against  any  seeming  violation  of 
the  federal  statutes  when  they  sell  patent  medicines  whose  compounding 
includes  alcohol  or  spirituous  liquors. 

Every  phase  of  violation  in  our  liquor  laws  is  intended  to  be  covered. 
If  there  should  be  an  omission,  we  have  not  found  it.  Public  sentiment 
will  warrant  the  assertion  that  any  enactment  that  will  make  it  easier  for 
an  official  to  catch  an  offender  or  for  an  officer  to  prosecute  a “jointist” 
or  “bootlegger,”  can  be  had  for  the  asking  at  the  next  session  of  our 
legislature. 

The  newspaper  is  a moulder  of  public  opinion,  but  to  be  able  to  fashion 
man’s  mind  it  must  anticipate  his  desires,  and  it  keeps  its  fingers  on  the 
pulse  of  the  people.  It  not  only  responds  to  their  whim  and  caprice,  but 
the  press  is  particularly  responsive  to  what  the  public  demands  on  all 
questions  along  moral  lines.  We  have  about  seven  hundred  periodicals 
and  newspapers  in  Kansas,  and  not  over  a dozen  accept  liquor  advertise- 
ments of  any  kind. 

Political  methods  change.  The  generalship  of  a campaign  of  a few 
years  ago  would  now  land  the  general  in  jail.  Usually  a saloon  is  political 
headquarters,  but  as  we  have  no  saloons  in  Kansas,  they  now  use  school- 
houses  and  oftentimes  churches  for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  swapped 
political  headquarters  in  Kansas.  Prohibition  has  demonstrated  that 
whisky  is  a political  liability,  that  it  is  not  a business  asset  but  it  is  a 
parasite  on  business — a business  hookworm.  Prohibition  is  helping  to 
abolish  illiteracy,  depopulate  our  poor  farms,  give  us  graded  country 
schools,  snug  bank  accounts  and  the  best  system  of  dirt  roads  in  America. 
Our  roads  are  built  by  a general  tax  upon  all  the  property  in  the  several 
counties.  In  addition  to  this  general  tax,  most  of  our  counties  impose  an 
additional  special  road  tax  for  the  improvement  of  designated  county 
highways. 
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Our  sister  state  of  Missouri  imposes  a dramshop  tax  for  the  betterment 
of  her  highways.  The  sharp  contrast  between  their  roads  and  Kansas 
roads  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  their  method  of  raising  a good 
roads  fund  and  of  the  method  employed  by  Kansas  for  a similar  purpose. 

Prohibition  has  demonstrated  that  the  most  expensive  revenue  any 
state  can  collect  is  the  saloon  license.  The  revenue  that  a state  receives 
for  permitting  a moral  crime  to  flourish  as  a business  fostered  and  pro- 
tected by  the  state,  is  a bad  business  proposition.  I venture  the  assertion 
that  no  state  receives  enough  revenue  from  liquor  license  to  meet  the  extra 
expense  chargeable  to  the  liquor  traffic,  such  as  courts,  police,  charities 
and  the  additional  inmates  of  penal  institutions  and  insane  asylums 
chargeable  to  the  constant  or  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

What  has  thirty  years  of  Prohibition  done  for  us  in  Kansas?  In  book- 
making something.  The  geography  of  years  ago  pictiu’ed  Kansas  as  the 
Great  American  Desert.  Hardly  a desert  now,  with  thirty-four  million 
acres  in  cultivation.  Very  little  indigence  in  Kansas,  with  an  average  of 
,$132  on  deposit  in  our  banks  for  every  person  in  the  state.  We  have 
$3,000,000,000  worth  of  property  on  the  tax  roll,  assessed  on  not  to  exceed 
70  per  cent  of  the  actual  cash  value  of  our  resources.  This  only  makes 
our  citizens  pay  taxes  on  $1,765  each,  a little  over  $100  more  than  they 
paid  on  a year  ago,  even  though  this  was  the  worst  drouth  season  in  our 
history.  Our  agriculturists  use  the  best  for  their  own  tables,  and  a plenti- 
ful supply  at  that,  but  after  using  all  the  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry  they 
needed,  they  only  sold  $22,000,000  worth  of  butter,  eggs  and  poultry  last 
year.  Just  a little  revenue  of  $7,000,000  more  than  this  government  paid 
for  about  a third  of  the  total  acreage  of  these  United  States,  the  Louisi- 
ana purchase.  We  only  own  one  automobile  for  every  forty-five  persons 
in  Kansas,  but  we  hope  to  do  a little  better  next  year,  for  our  farmers  are 
now  standing  around  waiting  for  the  mayor  and  county  commissioners  to 
sign  municipal  improvement  bonds,  and  bonds  issued  for  the  building  of 
permanent  highways  that  they  are  endeavoring  to  buy  at  about  10  per 
cent  above  par.  A great  many  of  our  farmers  are  complaining  because 
they  can’t  pay  off  their  mortgage  until  it  becomes  due,  though  they  have 
decreased  their  recorded  indebtedness  from  55  per  cent  to  45  per  cent  in 
the  past  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  they  have  boosted  the  home-owned 
securities  from  $13,000,000  to  $67,000,000. 

The  farmers  have  not  had  very  much  corn  to  husk  this  fall,  so  they  are 
spending  part  of  their  spare  time  building  and  filling  not  less  than  6000 
one-hundred-ton  silos,  and  occasionally  glancing  over  their  back  fences  at 
eight  million  acres  of  the  finest  winter  wheat  that  ever  transformed  a 
state  into  carpet  of  Axminster  green.  The  men  who  own  six  million  head 
of  live  stock  think  none  the  less  of  their  carriage  teams  and  saddle  horses 
because  they  now  own  35,000  automobiles. 

The  death  rate  in  Kansas  is  only  ten  to  eveiy  1000  inhabitants,  and  we 
feel  assured  the  abstinence  from  liquor  gives  that  low  rate  of  mortality; 
while  the  same  abstinence  contributes  to  about  thirty-five  thousand 
healthy,  newly-born  Kansans  every  twelve  months.  Every  year  our  state 
creates  a new  wealth;  last  year  a wealth  of  $2,000,000  a day  was  the 
record.  Only  $1.25  was  spent  on  an  average  by  each  person  for  intoxi- 
cating liquors  during  the  year,  while  one  of  our  sister  states  spends  $28 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  have  an  enactment  that  requires  the  deliverers 
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of  liquor  into  Kansas  to  record  the  shipment  and  amount  with  our  county 
clerk,  and  the  statement  I make  as  to  the  per  capita  consumption  is 
authentic  and  based  upon  the  compilations  of  these  reports.  This  differ- 
ence of  $26.75  went  into  new  homes,  schools  and  churches.  We  spent 
$13,500,000  last  year  on  415,000  scholars;  that  kept  15,000  teachers 
busy  for  about  nine  months.  The  salaries  of  the  men  teachers  in  our 
public  schools  have  increased  from  $44  to  $80.50  a month  in  the  past  ten 
years,  while  the  salary  of  the  women  teachers  has  doubled.  All  of  the 
weak  school  districts  have  state  aid,  and  we  have  no  schools  which  have 
less  than  a seven-months  term.  That  little  sum  of  $26.75  referred  to  a 
while  ago  that  we  save  on  liquor  consumption,  we  spent  on  education,  so 
that  our  illiterates  are  less  than  any  state  in  the  Union.  We  have  an 
endowment  fund  for  the  common  schools  of  $9,250,000.  With  a popula- 
tion of  1,690,000  we  had  an  enrollment  of  9600  students  in  our  state 
universities,  and  7500  in  our  denominational  schools.  Six  thousand  stu- 
dents attended  our  State  University  and  Agricultural  College  last  year. 
This  is  a remarkable  showing  when  compared  with  Missouri,  which  has 
3,500,000  population  and  only  3317  students  in  her  University  and  Agri- 
cultural College.  Indiana,  with  about  the  same  population,  has  1961 
students  in  her  combined  schools.  We  have  only  724  inmates  in  our  State 
Penitentiary,  while  Colorado,  with  half  our  population,  has  800.  We  have 
only  214  boys  in  our  State  Reformatory,  and  a vast  majority  of  the  in- 
mates of  both  penal  institutions  were  transient  in  our  state  when  they 
committed  their  crime.  In  fact,  in  our  State  Reformatory  we  have  only 
eighty-four  Kansas  boys.  The  others  were  residents  of  other  states;  and 
in  our  Kansas  Penitentiary  we  have  152  native  Kansans  and  the  remain- 
der were  citizens  of  other  places,  or  those  who  had  acquired  a residence 
in  Kansas.  We  have  only  twelve  women  in  our  Kansas  Penitentiaiy. 
Eighteen  counties  have  no  poor  farms,  and  one  of  our  best  counties, 
Barton,  has  no  use  for  its  poor  farm,  but  turns  it  into  an  asset  by  renting 
it.  Twenty-nine  counties  have  no  inmates  in  their  poor  farms.  We  had 
only  625  paupers  in  the  state  last  year,  and  they  ai’e  taken  care  of  in  the 
poorhouses  of  seventy-six  counties.  Our  state  has  a total  bonded  indebt- 
edness of  $370,000,  held  by  the  permanent  school  fund.  We  have  $169,000 
of  that  indebtedness  in  cold  cash  already  accumulated,  and  will  have  the 
balance  ready  to  meet  the  obligation  long  before  the  obligation  is  due. 
Kansas  has  only  one  insane  person  to  every  560  inhabitants,  while  New 
York  has  a proportion  of  one  to  every  276.  There  must  be  a reason  for 
this,  and  there  is;  it  is  in  the  limited  use  of  alcohol  by  our  citizens.  Our 
scientific  gentlemen  report  six  kinds  of  alcoholic  insanity.  The  commit- 
ments in  New  Yoi’k  for  1909  showed  31  per  cent,  Massachusetts  30  per 
cent,  due  to  excessive  use  of  alcohol,  while  in  Prohibition  Kansas  for  six 
years  ending  July  25,  1912,  our  admissions  showed  only  5 per  cent  due  to 
alcoholic  troubles. 

In  the  states  mentioned,  one-third  of  the  insanity  is  due  to  alcohol, 
while  in  Kansas  only  one-twentieth  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  These  statis- 
tics are  important  and  show  the  value  of  strict  Prohibition.  I merely  cite 
these  facts  to  show  you  what  the  prohibitory  law  has  done  for  humanity. 
It  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  way  of  decreasing  the  numbers  of  the 
insane  in  our  state.  We  are  reasonably  sure  that  succeeding  generations 
will  be  benefited  to  a much  greater  extent,  as  insanity  in  a limited  sense 
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is  hereditary.  In  the  states  where  liquor  is  accessible,  one-third  of  the 
insanity  is  chargeable  to  alcohol.  Sexual  crimes,  arson,  thefts  and  dan- 
gerous assaults  are  but  frequently  symptoms  of  mental  derangement, 
temporarily  or  permanent,  caused  by  a too  frequent  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
stimulants.  To  the  family  it  spells  financial  ruin  through  the  squander- 
ing of  means  by  the  afflicted  one  or  because  the  bread-winner  of  the  family 
must  undergo  a life-long  illness.  To  the  individual,  insanity  in  the  mildest 
form  involves  the  greatest  suffering  that  human  beings  may  endure,  a 
life-long  deprivation  of  liberty,  the  loss  of  ideals  and  the  blasting  of  all 
earthly  hopes. 

Excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  neither  an  excuse  nor  a defense  for  crime. 
But  it  causes  men  to  commit  crime  the  same  as  if  one  were  insane.  Bereft 
of  reason  and  with  passions  abnormally  stimulated,  a drunken  man  is 
temporarily  insane.  Instead  of  punishing  only  the  intoxicated  person  for 
vice  and  brutality,  society  should  remove  the  cause  of  his  vice  and  bru- 
tality— the  saloon.  Three  special  measures  may  be  employed  to  rid  your 
state  of  the  saloon;  by  the  individual  temperance  abstinence — by  society 
restrictive  legislative  enactments  by  Congress,  the  passing  of  the  Hobson 
resolution — which  will  be  ratified  by  the  necessary  number  of  states. 

Prohibition  prohibits  in  Kansas.  We  have  penalties  and  we  invoke 
them.  The  second  time  a man  is  convicted  of  selling  liquor  he  is  sen- 
tenced to  the  penitentiary  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  it  has  a salu- 
tary effect  and  depressing  effect,  I might  say,  upon  the  chronic  “boot- 
legger.” 

You  have  but  to  come  to  Kansas  to  see  the  cheering  effects  of  Prohibi- 
tion; no  saloons,  but  happy  homes,  contented  people — no  sweatshops — no 
child  labor — but  fine  schools — churches  and  good  roads.  Practically  no 
state  indebtedness,  and  a visible  increase  of  state  wealth  every  twelve 
months  that  runs  into  the  millions.  We  boast  of  no  millionaires,  though 
we  have  billions  of  wealth,  but  a cleanly  earned  wealth  more  equitably 
distributed  than  the  wealth  of  any  other  state. 

We  hear  of  other  states  that  point  with  pride  to  the  opportunities  that 
were  theirs.  We  are  proud  of  Kansas — the  state  that  is  now  the  land  of 
opportunities — opportunities  that  are  but  now  in  their  infancy. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  of  our  commercial,  educational  and  moral 
advancement.  Something  has  contributed  to  our  wonderful  prosperity. 
Something  out  of  the  common  run  of  affairs  has  given  us  a 15  per  cent 
increase  in  our  population  in  the  past  few  years,  while  older  Middle 
Western  states  have  practically  stood  still.  We  have  analyzed  ourselves 
and  we  are  satisfied  that  Prohibition  is  largely  responsible  for  only  the 
mere  handful  of  the  insane  we  have  in  Kansas.  We  balance  2900  pros- 
perous, self-supporting  citizens  against  every  one  pauper  in  our  state. 
The  proportion  of  only  one  feeble-minded  person  to  every  3000  self- 
possessed  Kansans,  gives  our  state  a reputation  for  rare  intelligence. 
Ours  is  an  admixture  of  peace,  prosperity  and  contentment,  a citizenship 
loyal,  ti-ue,  free  from  guile,  prejudice  or  discontent — a citizenship  that 
invites  you  to  a state  that  is  as  fertile  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  full  of 
possibilities  as  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  as  beautiful  as  an  all-wise  Creator 
could  fashion  it. 

We  know  that  Prohibition  does  prohibit.  We  are  keenly  sensible  of 
your  difficult  problems,  for  we  have  faced  the  more  difficult  problems,  and 
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have  found  the  solution.  We  had  no  other  state  to  point  the  way  or  to 
guide  us  in  our  fight.  We  know  that  the  easiest  way  is  the  right  way. 

Some  object  to  federal  enactments,  basing  their  opinion  upon  states’ 
rights.  The  same  objection  was  offered  when  the  problem  of  slavery  was 
beng  solved.  The  proposition  that  national  Prohibition  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  our  government  sounds  like  the  slavery  arguments  of 
seventy-five  years  ago.  Human  rights  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  must 
be  given  preference  in  settling  the  liquor  question.  States’  rights  was  the 
only  excuse  offered  against  the  giving  of  the  colored  race  freedom  from 
bondage.  States’  rights  at  that  time  was  the  stumbling  block  that  pre- 
vented the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  man  and  added  years  of  untold 
suffering  and  servitude  to  human  beings. 

States’  rights  must  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  or  stand  in  the 
way  of  human  rights,  of  moral  rights  and  better  citizenship.  States’ 
rights  is  a lame  contention  when  balanced  against  the  rights  of  the  mother 
and  family,  and  against  an  endeavor  that  can  only  bring  a better  condi- 
tion for  the  human  race.  Federal  Prohibition  and  national,  universal 
suffrage  go  hand  in  hand,  both  working  for  the  greatest  good  of  humanity. 

The  quickest  road  to  effective  Prohibition  is  through  Congress.  The 
time  is  opportune  for  federal  Prohibition  and  nation-wide  equal  suffrage, 
and  I bring  to  you  the  assurance  that  in  Kansas  w'e  have  solved  these 
problems  and  that  our  delegates  in  Congress  will  use  their  every  effort  for 
federal  Prohibition  and  universal  suffrage. 

Work  and  vote  for  a federal  enactment  insuring  national  Prohibition 
that  will  prohibit. 


